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PROSPECTUS. 





“Tue AMERICAN JUBILEE” proposes a proclamation of 
‘liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” It demands of the American Government, and 
the American People, the immediate and unconditional 
abolition of American Slavery. 

It makes this demand on behalf of three millions of 
Amerieans already enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of becoming enslaved, and on behalf of the 
untold millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to’ come, unless American Slavery be over 
thrown. 

Tt urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel- 
ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
tloly Seriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 
‘aws of nature and of nature’s God trampled under 
loot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the 
Federal Constitution, has either a moral or a political 
right to tolerate slavery, in any of the States belonging to 
the Federal Union, for a single day. 

“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
in the Union a republican form of government.”—Consti- 


cil tion, 


“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 


management.” —Jefferson, 


{t denies that “the reserved rights of the States” in- 


clude any such right as that of holding property in man, 


as nosuch “right” can exist; and Mr. Madison tells us 
that the Federal Convention would not permit the Con- 
-titution te recognize any such right— Vide Madison 


/ apers. 


It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits 


the States from maintaining slavery. 


“ No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” And “No person 











shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.”—Constitution. 

It affirms that the Constitution was formed by “the 
people of the United States,” (a/ypf them,) “to secure the 
blessings of Ltserty for (themselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without exception or distinction of race wreolor. And 
hence, no portion of “the people of the United States” 
can be constitutionally enslaved, and the declared object 
of the Constitution requires the Federal Government to 
“secure the blessings of liberty” to each and all of 
them. 

If the Constitution is not available for these purposes 
it is of no practical value, it is condemned by its own high 
professions, and the people have no alternative left them 
but to provide a better government for their protection, 
or become the serfs of the petty oligarchy of one or two 
hundred thousand slaveholders, who are now suffered to 
control and insult a great nation. 

The “ Amepican JUBILEE” recognizes a “higher law” 
than mere human enactments. It affirms, with all the 
great writers on Common Law, that “statutes against 
fundamental morality are void;” that “no human laws 
have any validity if contrary to the law of God, and such 
of them as are valid derive all their force, mediately, or 
immediately, from this originaY’.—Forrtescvr. 

On this ground, as well as from the admitted absence 
of any positive law in this country, establishing slavery ; 
from the known incompetency of the colonial legislatures 
under British common law, to legalize it; from the ascer- 
tained illegality of the African slave trade, by which the 
eolonies were supplied with slaves; and from }).e unapim- 
ous declaration of the thirteen original States, in the very 
act of establishing their independent governments, that all 
“just governments” are founded on the “inalienable 
right” of “all men” to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” we affirm the absolute illegality of American 
slavery. We deny that it has any more legality in 
Georgia than in Massachusetts; that it is any more legal 
than the African slave-trade, or any other form of piracy 
and crime. 

The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, 
vindicate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the 
people to maintain them at the ballot-box, thus providing 
for a federal legislature, a federal judiciary, and a 
federal executive, that shall give them a national expres- 
sion and force. 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 
ON “ANTI-SLAVERY POLITICS.” 





Tur National Anti-Slavery Standard, as our 
readers probably know, is “published by the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, at their office, No. 142 
Nassau street, New-York, 8S. H. Gay, Oliver John- 
son, editors; Edmund Quincy, corresponding edi- 
tor.” Its editorials may therefore be regarded as 
the semi-official utterances of the venerable pioneer 
Anti-Slavery Society, or at least, as expressions 
of the prevailing views of that body. At a time 
like the present, when the shape of future political 
action on slavery is under discussion, it was emi- 
nently fitting and proper for that important journal 
to express its views. We suppose we may consider 
it as having done this in an able article on “ Anti- 
Slavery Politics,” over the signature of “E. Q.,” 
[Edmund Quincy,| in the Standard of July 8, 
having noticed no dissent from it, either in the 
Standard or in the Liberator. We hail with pleasure 
the appearance of the old Society on the stage of 








political activity, though its platform differs somé- 
what from ours. Let all earnest men propose their 
plans, and let the people compare and select. To 
assist them in this we will make extracts from the 
Standard sufficient to show its position, and indi- 
cate its points of divergence from ours. 

“We hope, and partly believe,” says the Stand- 
ard, “that thetime has come for anti-slavery to be 
an integral element of national politics. Slavery 
has been so long enough—not an integral element, 
but the single integer of them,” 

We are of the number of those who not “ partly” 
but fully. believed that this time had come fourteen 
years ago, and we have directed our activities 
accordingly, though for doing it we have sometimes 
been. excommunicated from the anti-slavery fold 
among ‘“apostates from primitive abolitionism.” 
Well. “The world does move,” This is not the 
first time that heresies examined and tested by 
experiment, have , become orthodox and gained 
admission into the Mother Church. All this is 
encouraging. ~ Truth can afford to bide its time. 
Seed sown on the first of April, 1840, exhibits the 
blade in July, 1854. We will read on : 

“But we trust that no part of the energies of 
anti-slavery politicians is to be expended in the 
vain attempt to prove that the Constitution means 
any thing other than it is generally believed to 
mean. It will be labor in vain and strength spent 
for naught.” 

Perhaps not, Mr. Quincey. Perhaps this predic- 
tion may proye as mistaken a one as the prediction, 
or rather the declaration, eo common and g0 confi- 
dent in certain quarters fourteen years ago, that 
anti-slavery never could, without disaster, be 
mingled in the “dirty waters of politics ;” that poli- 
tics and “ moral suasion” were antipodes, and could 
never act together in harmony. ‘We had the reign 
of this doctrine, for a time, in.the temperance ranks, 
then in the anti-slavery ranks; but in both it is 
coming to be antiquated now. 


What the people can ultimately be made to 


believe concerning the Constitution depends vitally 
upon the question: “ What is true concerning the 
Constitution?” Knowing, as we well do, what is 
true, we are amply assured that the truth will be 
believed. And a Yankee can “guess” pretty nearly 
what is true, and will therefore come to be believed, by 
noticing which side courts inquiry and pushes inves- 
tigation, and which side shuns, evades, or scoffs at 
it, or retires silenced from the arena of debate after 
one or two Juckless trials. Furthermore, we have 
to say, just here, that if all"who' do at the present 
time believe in our doctrine concerning the Consti- 
tution, will only have the goodness to come forward 
and enrol themselves on that platform, as a “basis 
of effort,” (not holding their principles in abey- 
ance) we will promise to show a much larger vote 
at the next election than has ever yet been polled 
against the “aggressions of the slave power.” We 
understand what we are talking about when we say 
this, and think we have something like data for our 
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estimates. All we ask in this matter is, that those 
who believe with us would-act- with us; and the 
question of anti-slavery measures in politics would 
speedily be determined to our satisfaction. 

But we have no fault to find with the conductors 
of the Anti-Slavery Standard for not shaping their 
political measures in accordance with our Constitu- 
tional expositions. We only hope they will change 
their views of the Constitution. In the mean time 
we will honor them for acting strictly upon their 
own convictions—a manliness which, we are sorry to 
say, we fail to find in very many who tell us they 
believe just as we do! The first great want of the 
anti-slavery cause is men—yes, MEN—whose votes 
will always tell to‘all the world what their deepest 
convictions are. The demon of slavery would soon 
gasp under the “ moral suasion” of such voting. 

As the Standard, along with the Liberator, bears 
the motto of “No Union with Slaveholders,” and 
advocates a dissolution of the Union, we supposed 
(after having read thus far) that we should next come 
to a proposal, “ without concealment, without com- 
promise,” to organize a political party for the direct 
object of dissolving the Union. Zhat would be 
“taking the bull by the horns.” We should like to 
see a political organization on that basis, by those 
who believe that to be the true policy. We should 
then have before the nation the true issue, which 
sooner or later—and the sooner the better—must 
come, the question between ABOLITION and 
DISSOLUTION. Wego for the former, and should 
like to measure swords (arguments) and count noses 
(at the polls) with those who would go for the latter. 
Kt would be seen, then, which effort “would be 
labor in vain and strength spent for naught.” If 
the people of the North, when shut up to the alter- 
native, would divide the Union rather than abolish 
slavery, they could say so. Without a close “ union 
between” Standard abolitionism and incorrigibly 
inveterate pro-slavery-ism, we all know it could not 
be done; and such a phenomenon seems incredible. 
We think better of the Standard. But it is time 
to see what its plan is: 

“It is useless to take any line of action which is not sub- 
stantially, if not formally, revoluti . Let the object of 
Northern be to change the laws of the States s0 as 
to put the North on a par with the South as to the 
operation of the Constitution. Let it be done without an 
quibbling or word-catching, | South-Carclina nullifies that 
part of the Constitution securing the righta 


citizens of each State in other, and sells the free 
citizens of Massachusetts in the market as slaves. Let 


Massachusetts nullify the the extradition of 
slaves. iat bet olenbe legislature that pass laws protect- 
ing every man upon her soil, and as felons every 
man, by whatever name called, judge, commissioner, mar- 


thal, or mayor, who shall interfere with the liberty of any man 
within her peace, and a governor that will dare to execute 
her laws instead of flattering over their cups the men who 
1 . Anti- 
sla politica, to have any effectual virtue, must start 


tram the U. 8. 

for erty wanted to counterbalance nullification for 
slavery. this be done openly and above-board, acknow- 
Constitution requires the restoration of slaves; but 

definitely and unequivocally, that so much of the Constitu. 
tio Hf exe to be annulled and made of no effect, as 


as any State is to present itself in an attitude 
_of resistance to the vernment, and there will be no 


attempt at coercion. Uncle Sam isa great bully ; but, like 
other he isa great coward waillp Gul Sow by 
a little 

“ Anti-slavery politics, to be made effectuai, must aim 
at the of State rights. The aeke of an anti- 
slavery should be confined chiefly to the purification 
of = from all participation in slavery. And we 
belie the people are much more in a state of prepa- 
ration for such a@ movement than the politicians imayine. 
We can seaeiee. Get cor-pen who le saw willin to 
take an oath to support the U. 8. Constitution, when deter- 
mined never to do any toward the execution of these 
detestable clauses, could hav Pax ecruple about tal:ing 
an oath to su with of makivy it 
nugatory w. And, of eouree, they, who believe that 


there is no slavery at all wrapped up in the Constitution 


= 


can mene ¢ poor! about it. ~ a ore patio “f 
i schedule of purposes be promulgated, stati: ; 
eo are voted for are to make certain laws, as 


above suggested, whether the Constitution allows them or 
not, and who are to execute them in the face of the whole 
U. 8. Government, if necessary, and it is our belief that 
such a party would soon grow up to power. As soon as it 
was ripe for power, there would be no lack of governors to 
execute, nor of judges to rule the constitutionality of such 
laws, Such a state of things would effectually prevent 
any attempt to execute the Fugitive Law in any State 
where it existed—just as no attempts are now made to 
ect our colored seamen in Charleston or New-Orleans, 
f the slave States choose to separate from us on this quar- 
rel, they will be free to do so. Only they won't. There is 
no hope of it. Not that it is true, as Senator Rockwell said, 
at the sneaking end of a speech that promised better things, 
that disunion is impossible. It is only impossible that the 
slave States should ever dissolve, for the same reason that 
the Pope can not dissolve his glorious union with Louis 
Napoleon’s. troops, or the town-paupers theirs with the 
overseers of the poor. But a Northern senator should 
blush to tell the slaveholders that there is no extent to which 
they can push their annexations and aggressions that can 
rousé the North to the point of revolution. It may be so; 
but a Northern man should be ashamed to tell of it.” 

Well. There is a good deal of genuine New-Eng- 
land backbone in this, It is worth senates full of 
mere “non-extension”. and “ Anti-Nebraska” twad- 
dle, tapering off to a proposed rally for the restora- 
tion of the glorious Missouri Compromise! After 
all, does it come quite up to the motto of the Stand- 
ard, the Liberator, and the Old Anti-Slavery Society ? 
What does Mr. Quincy himself think of his own pro- 
posal in this respect? Hear him: 

“We have thus pointed out a mode of political 
action which is at once practical and the nearest the 
absolute right that is likely to be pursued. Of 
course, we wish that the Northern States, or any 
one of them, would pronounce the Union dissolved 
and set about framing a more perfect form of 
government. That is the highest idea—the most 
direct and imperative duty. Then we could have 
an honorable government, growing directly out of 
the.American and natural doctrine of the right of 
revolution, ‘with no necessity for going round or 
going ‘over oaths and obligations. Then we could 
have the satisfaction of demanding our citizens of 
their Southern kidnappers, at the mouth of Northern 
cannon, instead of submitting to it like whipped 
blood-hounds. But we will accept the lower policy, 
if the higher is beyond the reach of our people.” 

This sounds a little too much like the New-York 


Tribune's rule of proposing no higher basis of effort 


Y {than the people will go, to-day, which amounts 


(practically) to much the same thing as following 
instead of leading the people—of taking no stand 
for which the people will not now give us majorities 
and offices. We will not attribute this object to 
either the Zribune or the Standard. But we 
demur. against the ethics and the policy. The 
moral and the political world are governed by a 
higher law of progression than this. It would have 
pleased us better and raised still higher cur estimate 
of the position of the Standard, as a political 
reformer, had it more courageously planted itself 
upon .its own ideal of the “absolute right.” But 
here, again, we are neither disposed to cavil nor to 
dictate. Let every one have his own standard of 
“ absolute right” and work himself up as near to it 
as he knows how. We are glad to see our old 
friends on the road. 

In another respect, we can not be fully satisfied 
with the position of the Standard. It is too exclu- 
sively defensive. We go for direct assault. It is 
too exclusively defensive of the North and of State 
rights—defensive of the already free and of the whites. 
We do not.see how it bears, unless very remotely, 
upon. the rights of the enslaved or the colored. 
“We believe that there are, at the present time, 








the highest obigations resting on the people of the 











free States to REMOVE SLAVERY by moral and polttt- 
cal action, as prescribed in the Constitution of the 
United States.” This was the original declaration 
of the Old Society in 1833. We should be sorry 
to see this basis of effort exchanged for a mere vindi- 
cation of Northern State rights. We trust it will 
not be done. But is the Standard’s programme of 
“anti-slavery politics” sufficiently full and compre- 
hensive? Does it tally in this respect with the old 
declaration? In the entire article from which we 
make these extracts, we have met with nothing 
about political action at the North for the abolition 
of slavery—nothing of “executing judgment be- 
tween a man and his neighbor’’—of “ delivering the 
spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor”—of “ pro- 
claiming liberty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof”—of “ breaking every yoke, and 
letting the oppressed go free”—of “breaking the 
jaws of the wicked, and plucking the prey out of 
their teeth.” No, nothing of abolishing slavery in 
the District of Columbia, or territories, nor in Mis- 
souri, whose repudiation of the conditions of her 
admission has placed her slavery as manifestly under 
the jurisdiction of Congress as it ever was, and nothing 
of the prohibition of the inter-State slave-trade, or 
the repeal of the Fugitive-Slave bill; most or all of 
which would be in accordance with “ the Constitu- 
tion as generally believed to mean.” This strikes 
us as a very important defect in a basis of political 
action emanating from a National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, We seem to miss the “ National” action, 
and the“ Anti-Slavery” action, and hope the Stand- 
ard will yet be raised high enough to include both 
of them. 

If the cause of this defect lies in the idea that the 
Constitution is too pro-slavery to be honestly acted 
under, so that there remains no place for the friends 
of liberty to engage in national (but only in State) 
politics, we congratulate ourselves that our theories 
of the Constitution and of civil government do not 
thus cripple our ethics and sympathies. And if this be 
the- solution, was not the Standard premature in 
“partly believing that the time was come for anti- 
slavery to be an integral element of national poli- 
tics? We can not but hope that the new-born or 
half-born belief will outgrow and over-master the old 
theory—that the impulses of the heart will revise the 
ratiocinations of the head. If already the expecta- 
tion is cherished that there will be “no lack of 
governors to execute, and judges to rule the constitu- 
tionality of” anti-slavery laws in the States, the 
time may come when the idea of “no lack” of 
Presidents and Congressméh of kindred character 
will be equally acceptable. And if the one may 
take the oath to support the Constitution, why not 
the other ? 

The Standard’s “satisfaction” with the idea of 
“Northern cannon” to maintain State rights is 
strikingly indicative of progress in one direction. 
The proposal to abolish slavery by act of Congress 
will not hereafter encounter the objection, from that 
quarter, of reposing for its execution upon the cart- 
ridge box. The Standard may not share in our 
conviction that such a measure would not involve a 
tithe of the risk of bloodshed or of outlay for guu- 
powder that would be requisite for its proposed 


method of defending “State rights.” But we trust 


it will not very earnestly censure us for saying that 
if“ Northern cannon” are to be used at all, the 
slaves (if we “remember them that are in bonds as 
bound with them”) are entitled to quite as much 
of the benefits of our heroism as we display for our- 
selves. And in a war, either with the Federal 
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Government or with the Southern, States, if it does 
come, we may be certain beforehand, that. mili- 
tary operations would not long be confined to free 
soil. An outbreak. between the Northern and 
Southern emigrants in Kansas or Nebraska, which 
is liable to take place at any day, (and which an 
exclusively “State rights” political rally would 
tend to precipitate,) might very soon be transferred 
to the slave States; and it needs no profound 
acquaintance with military tactics to certify us that 
the commanders of Northern forces would eagerly 
avail themselves of the advantages of such a trans- 
fer. Skirmishes at Boston or at Syracuse, between 
Federal troops and State militia, would be likely to 
suggest the policy of settling the question at the 
federal metropolis or at Charleston. We mention 
these things to show that the Standard’s programme 
of political action looks quite as directly to a civil 
war as does the proposed abolition of slavery by 
Congress ; in our own view much more so, and a war 
more likely to be protracted and sanguinary. In 
fact, we hold a federal abolition of slavery to promise 
the only feasible peaceful remedy. 

With this comparison of the two platforms we 
close for the present, repeating our gratification 
with the appearance of the Standard on the arena 
of political action, with a well-defined and vigorously 
enunciated platform of its own—a platform, that so 
far as State action is concerned, is much higher than 
those of either the Free-Soilers or the Progressive 
Whigs. For this we congratulate the Standard, 
the Old Society, and the common cause, and hold 
ourselves ready to welcome our old friends whenever 
they shall see their way clear to “come up higher.” 


- 
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CONSOLIDATION—STATE SOVEREIGNTY— 
CIVIL WAR. 








QUESTIONS. 

A. CORRESPONDENT inquires, “ If the General Go- 
vernment has a right to abolish slavery in the States, 
has it not also a right to abolish every other wrong 
in the States, and would not this be virtually forming 
a consolidated, instead of a Federal Government ? 
If Congress should pass a law abolishing slavery in 
the States, and the slaveholders resist, would you 
send the United States army to compel them to 
emancipate? Give us clearly in detail your plan, 
and especially your strongest arguments against the 
position of the Liberty or Free-Soil party, in respect 
to State sovereignty.” 

ANSWERS, 

1. Whatever may be said of “State rights” in 
general, it is manifest that “ State rights” do not in- 
clude the right of doing what the Federal Consti- 
tution explicitly and in express terms prohibits to the 
States, and to which prohibitions the “sovereign 
States” have given their assent, by adopting the Con- 
stitution, Among such prohibitions are the follow- 
ing: “ No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or 
Jaws impairing the obligation of contracts.” “ No 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law.” Whenever the slave 
States shall have conformed their legislation and 
jurisprudence to these prohibitions, they will have 
abolished slavery, and consequently there will be no 
oceasion for the Federal Government to abolish it, by 
“consolidation” or otherwise. 

2. The right of the Federal Government to exer- 
cise control and supervision over the States, however 
limited that right may be, is not so limited as to pre- 
vent its doing the specific things which the Federal 
Constitution, as ratified by the “sovereign States,” 


United States SHALL guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government.” If 
the doing of this would make the General Govern- 
ment a “ consolidated” government, then it IS “ con- 
solidated,” by the action of the “sovereign States” 
themselves. But the United States can not “ gua- 
rantee to every State in this Union a republican form 
of government,” without abolishing slavery in all the 
slave States, . For “ the true foundation of republican 
government,” says Jefferson, “is the right of every 
citizen in his person and property, and their man- 
agement.” 

3. It does not follow. that because the General 
Government, in strict. obedience to the express requi- 
sitions of the Federal Constitution, must restrict the 
States in certain specified particulars, therefore the 
‘Congress may restrict them in respect to every thing, 
including matters in respect to which the Constitu- 
tion is silent, There would be no logic in an infer- 
ence like this. 

4. But suppose the slaveholders should resist, 
would you send the United States army to compel 
them ? 

Suppose any others should resist the laws, what 
would youdo? . [ would treat insurgent slaveholders 
as I would treat insurgent rum-sellers, under the 
Maine law, or any other insurgents. What would 
you do, if burglars or horse-thieves should set the 
laws at defiance? Would you disband civil govern- 
ment, and resolve society intochaos? If so, then do 
the same by the slaveholders. Suppose yourself, or 
your wife and children enslaved in a Carolina cotton- 
field, or rice-swamp—what would you have the Gene- 
ral Government do about it? Answer this, and 
love your neighbor as yourself, and te will be able 
to answer your own question. 

5. Some vague vision of civil war may have flit 
ted before the mind’s eye of our correspondent ; but 
the danger of this would not exceed nor even équal 
the danger of enforeing the anti-liquor law in New- 
York. All the slaveholders in the United States do 
not, probably, exeeed one hundred and twenty 
thousand: Allowing the population of the United 
States to be twenty-five millions, and allowing one 
fifth part of these to be adult men (say five millions), 
then we have only one slaveholder to nearly forty- 
two non-slaveholders—not a very formidable propor- 
tion to be kept under control. The victims of the 
rum-seller, to a great extent, including the moderate 
drinkers, might be counted upon as his allies, in a 
struggle against the enforcement of the Maine law. 
Not so with the victims of the~-slaveholder. The 
South might safely be depended upon for the execu- 
tion of the law of Jubilee, if the Worth would only 
enact it for them. [The South would enact it to- 
morrow, if the majority of the South could vote, as 
they could do, if “a republican form of government” 
were provided for them by “ guarantee” of “ the 
United States,” as the Constitution requires.] Not 
five hundred slaveholders could be spared from their 
plantations and fire-sides to levy war with the Fede- 
ral Government onsuch an issue. Not five hundred 
Northern men, in such an emergency, would be 
needed to sustain the Federal Government. No law 
ever enacted would come nearer to the description of 
a self-executing law. The sensitiveness that shrinks 
from the prospect of a law of emancipation, from ap- 
prehensions of civil war, to be consistent, should 

never be pacified till the entire statute-book be re- 
pealed. If the people of America would not sustain 
law, securing their own liberties against the petty oli- 
garchy that now opptesses them, they would deserve 
to be enslaved, And yet the misgivings of our corres- 





imperatively REQUIRES it to do, And “ the 


pondeut are doubtless shared by Northern freemen | 


6. “ Consolidation” is another calamity feared—a 
calamity to\ be averted by a surrender of liberty ! 
And what of consolidation? If it be State power 
that crushes out American liberty, we might wel- 
come the “consolidation” of the national strength 
that should relieve us. But the facts of the case 
present another view. Why talk of “consolidation” 
in the future tense? The National Government 1s 
already, and for half a century past Aas. beem # con- 
solidated government, so far as the slave question is 
concerned. Consolidation gave us Louisiana and 
Florida. Consolidation has constantly wielded . the 
federal diplomacy, legislation, and jurisprudence, 
against freedom. Consolidation, with its power of 
patronage and office, controls State politics; nullifies 
State and popular representation, in both houses of 
Congress, and pre-determines Presidential elections. 
Consolidation, with its Fugitive-Slave bill, annihilates 
State rights, and removes all the safeguards provided 
by the State governments for the personal security 
of its citizens, Consolidation annexed Texas, and 
made war with Mexico. Consolidation, under pre- 
tense of non-intervention, intervenes to secure the 
entrance of slavery into Nebraska. Consolidation 
threatens the conquest of Cuba, the reépening of the 
African slave-trade, and the nullification of State 
laws against the slave-trade andslavery. Whatever 
the original design may have been, the practical 
workings of our federal system have elaborated con- 
solidation long ago. And now, when it is proposed 
to reverse the application of this consolidated power 
and use it “to secure the blessings of liberty,” in- 
stead of the curses of slavery, there is asudden panic 
lest a “ consolidated government” should be the re- 
sult. And friends of liberty share in this-panic! 

7. Equally enigmatical is the corresponding jeal- 
ousy for “State rights,” whenever it is proposed to 
restore State rights, by denying the validity of State 
wrongs. 

8. “State sovereignty” is another cant phrase 
equally difficult tocomprehend. Here are “ sovereign 
States” making no pretension to the power of declar- 
ing war, making peace, forming treaties, maintaining 
navies, coining money, levying imposts, or even pro- 
tecting the personal liberties of their citizens, (includ- 
ing their officers) against kidnappers, . Yet when we 
call in question the right of these same States ‘to 
chattelize human beings—a right that no vational 
government on earth (British, American, or Turkish) 
ever possessed—-the opponents of human chattelhood 
are themselves in a fever, lest ultraists should injure 
the cause by proposing encroachments upon the 
“ sovereignty of the States”! Verily the people of 
the North must “conquer their prejudices” by re- 
vising their ethics, before they can strike for freedom. 
They must learn that there is no “sov ” in 
the universe, not even that of Jehovah himself, (we 
say it without irreverence) that is competent, to re- 
duce human nature to ehattelhood. God never chat- 
telizes his own offspring—the partakers of his own 
nature! The ideacan not, without the most manifest 
irreverence, be entertained. 


= 
oo 


IT CAN NOT BE NEUTRAL. 


Tae National Government can not be neutral on 
the question of slavery in the States. It must, of 
necessity, “continue to wage war against LIBERTY” 
in the free States, as it has hitherto done; or else it 
must exert its powers directly for the overthrow of 
SLAVERY in all the States. This is what we intend- 
ed to say in the closing serttence of our article on 


“ ConsoipaTion,” in our August number, page 30. 











Our types made it “natural” instead of “neutral,” 
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NEW-YORE, SEPTEMBER, 1854. 
GowPROw fe REPUDIATED YET 


CHERISHED. 





We scarcely read a speech, a letter, an address, 
or an editorial on the ‘subject, coming from “ Pro- 
gressive Whigs,” or “ Free-Democrats,” in which 
we do not find brave words against COMPROMISES, 
coupled, strangely enough, with direct or implied 
proposals for compromise. Let us see. 

1, Take, for example, the Address of the Whig 
Central Committee at Boston to the people of Massa- 
chusetts, as published in the New-York Tribune of 
June 26th. In speaking of the passing of the 
Nebraska bill, they say : 


“Upon the recklessness, the perfidy, and the infamy of 
this deed, it is needless to enlarge, because upon these cha- 
racteristics of the act there is no difference of opinion among 
the Whigs of Massachusetts, or of any of the free States ; 
and if there be one among us who does not regard himself 
and his party as absolutely released from every contract, 
compromise, or understanding, moral or conventional, ex- 
pressed or implied, upon the subject of slavery—the main 
and direct provisions to the Constitution always excepted— 
we can only say that his name has been unspoken in our 
ears, Of course, it can not be supposed that under such an 
outrage as the repeal of the Miseouri Compromise, to say 
nothing of the other enormities, the rumors of which are 
floated to us on every breeze, the free States will lie down 
in meek submission, Even now froin the lips of every free- 
mat comes the demand for the instant restoration of that 
great bulwark of freedom.” 

Just look at it. First, we seem to have a repu- 
diation of pro-slavery compromises—ezcept (?) the 
direct provisions of the Constitution. And what are 
they? Was the Missouri Compromise one of them ? 
But the repeal of that compromise, they say, was an 
enormity ; and that same compromise (the mother 
of all succeeding compromises) is to be restored by 
them, as being the “great bulwark of freedom” / 
“A bulwark” with a vengeance! “A leopard shall 
watch over yoiir cities.” ~ | 

2. Next comes, in the same paper, of the nik 
date, the proceedings of the Free-Soil Mass Conven- 
tion in Michigan. After showing how slavery con- 
trols the nation, they proceed : 


“ Resolved, That we do not and will not despair; that we 
believe the people of this State are ready to respond to the 
cailof their country in thisemergency ; that they are ready, 
irrespective of all past political preferences, to declare in an 

tone their wi!l; and that will is, that s/avery- 


pope upon their rights shall go no further—that there 
be no compromise with slave, ge shall be no 
more elave States—that there shall be no slave  territory— 
tbat the Fugitive-Slave law shall be repealed—that the 
abominations of slavery shall no further be perpetrated 
under the sanctions of the Federal Constitution: and that 
they will make their will effective by driving from every 
place of official power the public servants who haye so 
shamelessly betrayed their trust, and by putting in their 
laces men who are honest and pe pone who will 
faithful to the Constitution and the great claims of 
Lumanity.” 

What have we here? “No compromises with 
slavery” is the text. But how runs the discourse ? 
‘No more slave States”—no slave territory — 
Fugitive-Slave law repealed —“the abominations 
of slavery shall be no further perpetrated.” Not 
much room for that, after (as the Convention had 
just said) “we have seen our national government 
sinking from the position of the freest nation on 
earth to that of a mere Presidential despotism, and 
that, too, controlled by a system of iniquity which 
is the disgrace of our country and the scorn of man- 
kind!” ‘The “abominations of slavery” are to be 
suffered to “go no further than this.” Some little 
consolation! But read further: “shall be perpe- 
trated no further ander the sanctions of the Federal 
Constitution.” Why not say, shall be perpetrated 
no longer (instead of “no further”) either “ under 


the sanctions of the Federal Constitution,” or in any 
other way? The motto of “no compromises with 
slavery” would require this. 

If“ we do not, and will not despair,” it is only be- 
cause we trust that the strong common-sense of 
“practical men,” and the stern necessities of the 
case, will successfully explode all such compromising 
repudiations of compromise. 

8. We nc# take up the letjer of Cassius M. Clay 
to the editot. of the Wew- York Tribune, some time 
since, and lately going the rounds of the papers. 
Mr. Clay says some admirable things. But what is 
the bottom line finally reached ? 


“I am not prepared to say with the Garrisonians that we 
are to break away at once by revolution from this criminal 
alliance ; but I do say that our only salvation, because the 
only true reperitance, is in making the overthrow of slavery 
our dominant idea, 

“The one idea of the slaveholders which overrides all 
principles and measures, is the rule of slavery. So it must 
be met, not incidentally—not occasionally—not compromis- 
ingly—by the friends of liberty, but with a oneness of pur- 
pose, and vivacity and fanaticism of will equal to theirs.” 


This does not look much like compromise. It is 
explicit against it. But read on: 


“Let the election, even for the most inferior offices, turn 
upon the repeal of the Nebraska bill, or the amendment, so 
that the people of the territory shall have the unqualified 
right to vote slavery out.” 


What a falling off have we here! (1.) The 
“ overthrow of slavery” gives place to a “repeal of 
the Nebraska bill.” (2.) The repeal itself gives 
place to “an amendment,” giving liberty and slavery 
equal tolerance and protection by the Federal Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Clay does indeed propose other measures. 
He would “ punish the traitors” by “ breaking them 
on the wheel of public opinion.” He would go with 
the Free Democracy, either on an independent ticket, 
or, where expedient, “ re-nominate the Whig or 
Democratic ticket, so as to defeat the serviles of all 
parties.” In a Presidential election, he would sup- 
port either Benton, (slaveholder ?) Seward, or Hale. 





If, after electing a progressive President, the South 
attempted to secede, he would either “ whip them in, 
or allow a peaceable secession,” but “the probabili- 
ties are that the South would see her only safety in 
union, and acquiesce in her manifest destiny.” [So 
we think, if the new Administration should promptly 
abolish slavery in the States, otherwise the Ad- 
ministration itself would, of necessity, cower and 
retreat. | 

After proposing this series of entangling compro- 
mises, Mr. Clay closes his letter thus: 


“For myself, I am ready to complete the sacrifice and 
triumph of our fathers of 1776, at all hazards. I am for no 
union without liberty—if need be, through dissolution and 
war, ‘I etand by the declaration,’ trusting ever, till re- 
publicanism is vindicated and the liberties of mankind 
achieved.” 


When Mr. Clay shali have thoroughly given up 
all ideas of compromises, he will probably either go 
with Mr. Garrison, for a dissolution of the Union, 
(though without Mr, Garrison’s non-resistance) or 
else he will go with ws for the abolition of American 
slavery by the American Government and the Ameri- 
can people, with the consequent restoration of Ameri- 
can liberty under American constitutional law. If he 
will consent to the proper use of the ballot-box, he 
may dispense with the cartridge-box. We say the 
same to the friends of liberty in Boston, and through- 
out the country. Mr. Clay, from the instinctive 
teachings of conscience, and the warm wishes of his 
heart, declares that the “ overthrow of slavery” must 
be made the prominent idea. He is statesman 
enough to see that nothing short of this can remove 
the real root of the evil. But when he comes to 
speak cf measures, the old habit of compromise, with 





the old pro-slavery expositions of the Constitution 


and of the legal tenure of slavery come in, and turn 
his heroic purposes into pent-up and narrow = 
leaving no room to propound his “ dominant idea” as 
a measure. We wish himahappy deliverance from 
these shackles. And we ask attention to the inevi- 
table fact that no one ever does, or ever can propose, 
in practice, the abolition of slavery, as a national 
enterprise, so long as he holds that the Constitution 
confers no powers for its abolition. Compromuses, to 
all such, are matters of course. Mr. Clay, in this 
same letter, adverts to the “ compromises by which so 
many of us have been humbugged.” The parent 
humbug and compromise is the admission of the le- 
gality and constitutionality of slavery. Take away 
this, and there is no foothold for the others. “ The 
violation of God’s laws,” says Mr. Clay, “is always 
woe.” e 

4, We must not omit to notice the able editor of 
the New-York Tribune, H. Greeley, Esq., who may 
be quoted, if we rightly read him, both for and 
against compromise. Through his liberality we had 
a discussion with him in his own columns; but after 
writing three letters, we could not get him to plant 
his feet steadily on either side of the question. We 
at first understood him to be in favor of restoring the 
Missouri Compromise. On our objecting to this, he 
seemed to disclaim it, and said he was for repealing 
the Nebraska bill, ‘‘ without making any new com- 
promise, or even reviving the old one.” This looked 
very well; but to make the matter sure, we asked 
him to say distinctly whether, in providing for the 
security of freedom north of 36° 30’, he would con- 
sent to the permission of slavery south of the line, as 
was done in the Missouri Compromise. In his answer 
he said, “In the territory south of 36° 30’, should 
its inhabitants” [query, which and how many of 


contest their political right to do'so.” But it was 
contested in 1819 and 1820, and the “ compromise” 
finally submitted to by the “ dough-faces,” consisted 
in giving up that contest. Mr. Greeley proposes to 
do the same thing; and yet, before finishing the same 
editorial article, he repeats, as sturdily as ever, “ The 
North might and should resist this claim (of the 
South) without entering into a new compromise, or 
even reviving an old one” ! 

The atmosphere of compromise so completely en- 
velops the position of those who admit that slavery 
is constitutional and legal, that they constantly in- 
bale the element of compromise, without being sen- 
sible of its presence. The truth is, there is no 
possible escape from compromise with slavery, in 
some form, so long as its legality and constitutional- 
ity are admitted. 

Since the above was penned, the specimens of simi- 
lar self-contradictions by conventions, public speakers, 
and writers have accumulated on our desk amaz- 
ingly. We could fill our entire sheet with brave 
repudiations of all compromises with slavery, queerl y 
coupled with protestations of fealty to the supposed 
“compromises of the Constitution,” or with loud 
laudations of the Missouri Compromise, or clamorous 
demands for its restoration!’ When will the dreain 
be out, and the dreamers awaked ? 


s+ 
i ad 


Repvuration is the shadow of which character is 
the substance. By grasping after the shadow the 
substance is missed. The noblest of the sons of 
men displayed the divinity of his character by con- 
senting to be “made of no reputation.” 

No Reputation can be enduring that does not 
rest upon solid character as its basis; and solid cha- 
racter is never found in the eager chase after repu- 








tation, 


them ?] “see fit to establish slavery, we would not 
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AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION. 





Tue following extract of a communication from a 
respected friend in Iowa, expresses views which we 
sometimes meet among the friends of liberty. We 
readily yield a place for them. They are entitled 
to respectful consideration. No earnest plan of 
action against slavery should be overlooked, or fail 
of receiving proper attention. 


Ly Brann, Iowa, April 22, 1854. 

One great reason why slavery still continues to 
curse this country, is the morbid state of feeling 
among the masses of the people in relation to the 
Constitution of the United States, and to the worthy 
fathers of Revolutionary times. While all the 
world is in motion, and change and progress seem 
to be the order of the day in every thing else, by 
some sort of a feeling difficult to reconcile even with 
common-sense, the heroes and sages of those “ times 
that tried men’s souls” are looked upon as infallible, 
and the Constitution as immutable. Could those 
great and good men—and they were. great and 
good, such as the world has rarely if ever seen, be- 
fore or since—be permitted once more to visit this 
earth, they would charge us with being “ recreant 
sons of worthy sires.” They would say, “ Did we 
not leave you as a legacy, a plan, a charter the most 
beautiful, as a form of government, which the world 
had ever seen? And what have you done to carry 
out and perfect the work begun by us? So far from 
even taking up the subject of human freedom, 
where we left it, and going on and rearing a super- 
structure worthy of the foundation which we laid, 
you have mutilated that which we commenced! Is 
that the manner in which you appreciate the sacri- 
fices which we made; the trials which we under- 
went; the losses which we sustained ; the lives 
which we expended to found a nation worthy of all 
coming time ?” 

In the formation of the Constitution an error was 
committed, which has caused more trouble and angry 
feeling than any, and perhaps every thing else put 
together. I allude to the fact, that it is written in 
such-a manner that the veriest advocates for slavery, 
those who consider slavery-to be the corner-stone of 
a republic, insist that the Constitution sanctions 
and guarantees slavery, and go to that instrument as 
the charter of their right not only to enslave their 
fellow-men, but to sell their own children into 
slavery; while on the other hand many of the 
true friends of universal freedom look upon the 
Constitution as all that is necessary to perfect human 
freedom ; contending that if its provisions were car- 
ried out to their extent and meaning, the “ Ameri- 
can Jubilee” would be brought about, and slavery 
would be abolished in the United States. 

It would seem strange to persons of reflecting 
minds that a people should be satisfied with a Con- 
stitution that binds them together as a nation that 
is so yague on a subject of the most vital and mo- 
meutous importance, as that those who advocate 
opposite extremes in the most ultra manner imagin- 
able, should take it as their guide, and not wish 
any change that would make it so plain that 
there could be no conflicting opinion on the sub- 
ject. Why can not a political party be formed 
of all the friends of freedom, the object of which 
shall be to bring about an amendment to the 

Constitution, PROHIBITING slavery? Before the 
formation of the Liberty Party, I proposed such an 
organization. What objection could any anti-slavery 
friend have to such a formation? In such a strug- 
gle all “ good men and true” would be on the side 
of liberty, whatever their opinions on other subjects 





of government matters. We would doubtless lose 
some voters in the North, but we would gain many 
at the South. The hue and cry about democracy 
by the Democratic party so called, is disgusting to 
persons who are in favor of democracy as a princi- 
ple. It is ridiculous to call this democratic, a re- 
publican government. It is a libel upon truth to 
call it so. And the leaders of the party know it 
well; and were they honest, they would acknow- 
ledge it. 

The Constitution can not be both pro-slavery and 
anti-slavery. And let us have one that the people 
will know what itis! The friends and enemies of 
slavery should all favor an amendment; for if it was 
intended to sanction slavery, it ought to be so plain 
that those in favor of universal freedom dare not go 
to that instrument for their principles. Aside from 
the Constitution itself, both the friends and enemies 


‘of slavery go to the debates in the Convention that 


formed the Constitution to prove their respective 
sides. 

I am decidedly in favor of a political party that 
shall test the question, whether the people of the 
United States at the present time are in favor of 
slavery or not. If they are, I want to know it, so 
that we can discern our duty under such circum- 
stances. And if they shall decide in favor of free- 
dom, it is the interest of the South to know it. 
There will never be peace in the country until the 
question is fairly decided; and not then, unless 
decided on the side of liberty. We may cry “ peace, 
peace,” but there will be no peace. We may make 
“compromise” after compromise, and we may keep 
them or break them; but it will only make matters 
worse, and delay the “evil day,” not prevent its 
coming! When, oh! when shall the trumpet sound 
for the “ AMERICAN JUBILEE”? 

Jacos Ly Brann. 


REMARKS. 
Our friend will allow us to state our own im- 


pressions of the proposed measure. 
1. It seems to us that the Constitution is suffi- 


ciently explicit in its condemnation of slavery already. 
The preamble says expressly, that it was designed 
to secure liberty, while the slaveholders say it was 
designed to support slavery, thus “giving the lie 
direct” to the framers of the Constitution. Then 
turn to the specifications, and we find it forbidding 
the States to “pass any bill of attainder” or “laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts,” proclaiming 
that “no person shall be deprived of liberty without 
due process of law,” providing the “writ of habeas 
corpus,” which secures a trial by jury, and making 
it imperative on the Federal Government to “ gua- 
rantee to every State in this Union a republican form 
of government,” as thus defined. This is much bet- 
ter than any mere provision that the States shall not 
maintain slavery, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall not permit them to do so. The meaning 
of the word “ slavery” might have been questioned. 
The Constitution as now existing, rests not upon a 
mere word. It defines the thing. We may say of 
it as Judge Shaw said of the Massachusetts Bill of 
Rights, (almost literally a repetition of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and its “self-evident truths,”) 
that “it would be difficult to select words more pre- 
cisely adapted to the abolition of slavery.” Hence, 

2. We can not see that any thing would be 
gained by any conceivable amendment of the Con- 
stitution. Men who persist in affirming that the 
Constitution means “ Stavery,” when it says “ Lis- 
ERTY,” would insist that it meant “slavery,” if it 
should say “abolition.” Persons who quote the 


Bible, the Decalogue, the Golden Rule, Moses and 








the Prophets, Christ and-his Apostles, as being in 
favor of slavery, are not to be bound by any mere 
formula of worvs. They would quote the strong- 
est writings of abolitionists as being in favor of 
slavery, had they been incorporated into the Consti- 
tution. It could not be “made so plain that there 
would be no conflicting opinions on the subject,” so 
long as men’s opinions grow out of their selfish 
hearts. As well might we ask for a new Bible and 


| a new law of nature and reason, so explicit that 


slavocrats can not claim them in favor of slavery. 

3. We do not see how such a measure could be 
carried. We can see how the people of the free 
States, if they pleased, could abolish American 
slavery by the legitimate application of the Consti- 
tution, as it now stands, and without a single South- 
ern vote. They elect a decided majority of the 
House of Representatives. By the same vote they 
could.elect a president. .Through their State Legis-- 
latures they elect half of the National Senate, and 
by choosing a vice-president (as they choose a pre- 
sident,) they could secure his casting vote in the 
Senate, as president of that body. And in due time 
they could appoint the Federal Judiciary, They 
could, consequently, abolish American slavery, if they 
pleased. i 

But how could they procure an amendment of 
the Constitution? By the provisions of that instru- 


-ment, its amendment requires the separate concur- 


rence of two thirds of the Srarxs, acting in their 
State capacity. This would require the concurrence 
of at least five of the Suave States, in addition to 
all the free States. Here is a Herculean task, in 
which the friends of liberty would only exhaust their 
energies, their time, and ultimately their courage. 
4. By engaging in such an enterprise, the friends 
of liberty would, by an almost unavoidable implica- 
tion, concede what they ought not to concede ; that 
the Constitution is either pro-slavery, or ambiguous, 


or inadequate to the work of abolishing slavery. If ~ 


they should make up their minds that such is the 
fact of the ease, their better course would be to 
strike for disunion or revolution at once, unless, 
indeed, it should be thought a stroke of policy to 
make the proposal for amending the Constitution an 
entering-wedge to those measures. 


, 
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THE RULE OF THE “PRACTICABLES”—HOW 
IT WORKS. 





Tue rule laid down by the school of “ progress- 
ive” politicians who claim to be practical men, in 
distinction from those whom they call “ imprac- 
ticables,” is—“ Never to raise the standard of politi- 
cal action higher than the majority can be made to. 
go, to-day.” 

There are some difficulties in this rule. 

1. It is not possible to know, without trying, how 
far, or in what direction, the majority can be per- 
suaded to go to-day. It often turns out that the 
party that was supposed to be weakest in numbers, 
is in reality the strongest, and that the one supposed 
to be strongest is weakest, Conjectures concerning 
the results of pending elections are nearly as uncer- 
tain as predictions of the weather. Who does not 
know this? How then can “practical business 
men” (especially those whose enthusiastic confidence 
of success has so recently met with sore disappoint- 
ment) insist upon so fallacious a rule of political 
action? Can there be any thing of “political sci- 
ence” in this ? 

2. The party weakest, or apparently weakest “ ¢o- 
day,” may be strongest to-morrow, but the fact 
could never be known or developed ; (in other words, 
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no political changes could, ordinarily, take place,) 
if every one acted upon the rule of going with the 
(supposed) majority of “ to-day.” : 

The sub-treasury, anti-national bank movement 
was commenced by a few laborers and mechanics of 
New York City, a minority at first of the clique 
meeting at Tammany Hall. ‘They first carried the 
Tammany meetings; then a few wards; then the 
city; then the nation; and the change of national 
policy thus introduced some fifteen or twenty years 
ago, remains still undisturbed. 

The “toleration,” or anti-church-and-State party 
in Connecticut, originated with obscure persons in a 
corner, and excited derision. It remained an incon- 
siderable minority for years; but it finally carried 
the State, and inaugurated a new era, and:a new 
policy, that no body expects to see disturbed. Quite 
remarkable too, is it, that this “ radical” and “ revo- 
lutionary” measure, as it was called, succeeded, after 
more “ prudent” and “ practicable” measures in the 
hands of more “judicious” and “respectable” poli- 
ticians, had signally failed. Tad the policy of pro- 
posing measures agreeable to the majority of “ to- 
day” been pursued wntil “to-day,” Connecticut 
might have been “to-day” where it was in A.D. 
1810. enn? 

It would be easy to add fifty other illustrations 
from the political history of the nation, and of the 
several States, but one or two more must suffice. 

The prohibition of rum-selling (whatever some 
may say) was never achieved and never could have 
been achieved, on the policy of never attempting 
any thing more than was believed to be the wishes 
of the majority of “to-day.” Some of us can look 
back upon arduous though obscure and derided 
struggles at the ballot-box for prohibition, twenty 
years before the measure was carried in a single 
State. And every body knows that success, in 
every, or nearly every instance, was preceded with 
previous defeats by the then majorities of “to-day.” 
We will not deny that there may be popular editors 
and politicians who may say truthfully and com- 
placently enough that they were never so “ imprac- 
ticable” as to raise the flag of prohibition at the 
ballot-box, till comfortably assured of support and 
provender from the majority of “to-day.” And they 
may boast, if they please, on such grounds, that 
what was “impracticable” in the hands of the ultra- 
ists, became “practicable” in theirs! Let them 
reap their reward; but let earnest and truly “ prac- 
tical” men know and remember and testify to those 
who may come after them, that some body had to 
vote against the majorities of “ to-day” before a 
channel could be cut and a tide raised to float the 
tall masts and flying pennants of “ to-day” men. Our 
“to-days” are the products of our yesterdays. Not 
only do moral and political changes, at and by the 
ballot-box, follow the general rule of minority strug- 
gles first, and majority triumphs afterward; those 
minor changes that only settle the rival claims of 
political aspirants, proceed, commonly, in the same 
manner. Take one case out of many. 

A merry Baltimore Editor from New-England (Paul 
Allen) nominated Gen. Jackson for President, in his 
paper, for mere sport, and on a wager, the bet being that 
he could geta Western response to it, a thing not easily 
credited. A petty local gathering did respond, and 
he won his dozen of wine. This was remembered. 
Four years afterward, when the election was sup- 
posed to lie between Clay, Adams, and Crawford, 
some shrewd friends of Adams, who remembered the 
Western nomination, coneeived the ruse of dimin- 
ishing the Clay Western vote, by getting up a funny 





dreaming that he would run ahead of the three 
compétitors, and four years afterward become Pres- 
ident, by a popular vote displacing Adams! But 
so it was, as probably it never would have been but 
for the burlesque nomination by Paul Allen; cer- 
tainly not, without the persevering efforts of par- 
tisans too enthusiastic and in earnest to stop and 
calculate the probable majority of “ to-day.” 

The truth is, the political editors who commend 
this policy to abolitionists, are frequently found to go 
counter to it themselves, when they have an import- 
ant object ahéad, that they hope to carry in due 
time. On no question held paramount by them do 
they follow their “to-day” rule. They will delib- 
erately weleome present defeat in the hope of future 
success. It is only on questions that they hold sub- 
ordinate, and by the absorbing of which they hope 
to further their main object, that they recommend 
the “ to-day” policy. Were it otherwise, they would, 
whenever they found themselves in a minority, 
desert and go over to the majority party, as their 
rule would require them to do. 

On the morality of the rule, we have not room to 
speak here. It is the rule of voting with the major- 
ity. And every body knows the moral character of 
that rule. We have shown that its policy can 
never recommend itself to “ practical business men” 
who have any political object beyond the triumph 
of party and the spoils of office. We all know that 
great political changes, especially salutary ones, must 
always require the persevering action of minorities 
against the majorities of “to-day,” until the change 
itself has virtually taken place. 
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SLAVERY IN MISSOURI: WHY SHOULD NOT 
CONGRESS ABOLISH IT, OR EXCLUDE 
HER FROM THE UNION? 


Wuen Missouri asked admission into the Union 
in 1819, it was in the power of Congress to admit 
her or not, at its pleasure. No one disputes this. 
It was proposed to’ admit her, on condition of her 
giving up slavery and being a free State.. The 
South, including Missouri, objected to this, but no 
one (at least at the North) disputed the power of 
Congress to make that condition. It was finally 
settled by the “ Missouri Compromise,” and submit- 
ted to by the “dough-faces,” that she should come 
in without that condition, But on another condition, 
namely that the territory north of 36° 30’ should be 
kept free from slavery. Missouri was a party to this 
compromise, and came into the Union on this con- 
dition. 

But now she has violated the condition of her 
admission, by joining with the other slave States in 
carrying slavery into the territory north of 36° 30’, 
She has thus forfeited her right (if she ever had any) 
to be in the Union as a slave State. And Congress 
has the same power now to say that Missouri shall 
not be in the Union as a slave State, that it had in 
1819. 

There is no way to get round this but by saying 
that Congress can not bind a State by or to any 
conditions of admission, which amounts to the same 
thing as saying that Congress can not impose any 
such conditions. So that if Missouri had come into 
the Union on the condition at first proposed, (the 
condition of having no slavery,) she would now have 
a right to violate that condition by restoring slavery, 
without forfeiting her right to be in the Union, and 
Congress could not help it. According to this, no 
Wilmot proviso, no Jeffersonian ordinance of 1787 
would be worth as much as the clean paper or 
parchment it was written upon, and thus ends the 








little backwoods yally for “Old Hickory,” little, 





leng-cherished day-dream of “ non-extension.” 





And this is precisely the position of S. A. Doug- 
las and Co., the New-York Journal of Commerce, 
and the Washington Union. They say that a new 
State when onde admitted, has the same rights that 
the old States have, including the right to maintain 
slavery; that Congress can bind them by no con- 
ditions of admission; that they can be bound only 
by the same Constitution that binds the original 
States, and that if the Constitution permits slavery 
in Virginia, no ordinances, conditions of admission, 
or compromises by Congress can keep it out from 
Illinois or Nebraska. 

Now this position of the slave power has got to 
be submitted to by the North or else it has got to 
be met, answered, and grappled with, some how, and 
by some body. There are just two conceivable ways 
of doing it, and two classes of persons to do it. 

One way is by denying that any of the States 
have a right to maintain slavery, and by wielding 
the Federal Government for its abolition, There is 
no body to attempt this but the “impracticables,” 
(until it becomes popular enough for the “ practica- 
bles” to take hold of it, and then they will probably 
repeat the old boast, that what was impracticable 
in other hands, has become practicable in theirs /) 

The other way is by answering the arguments 
of Messrs. Douglas and Co., etc., to the public satis: 
faction—showing how Congress can recognize the 
constitutionality of slavery in one State, and pro- 
hibit it in another, then persuading Congress to do 
that thing, and the people to sustain them in it, an’ 
getting it so done that it will sfay done. The mere 
“non-extensionists,” including Progressive Whigs 
and Free Democrats, are the men to take hold of 
this enterprise, and their very first step would seem 
to be to establish the principle (by a “ practical” ap- 
plication of it) chat Congress can impose upon a new 
State conditions of admission, and then enforce those 
conditions on the State after its admission. Unless 
they can do this, they can have no claims to our 
support, as “practical business men,” for their “ ab- 
stract theory” of “non-extension.” 

Just do the thing, gentlemen, or at least give us 
some intelligible account of how it may be done, by 
Northern votes, and set about the job of getting it 
done. Here is a case that calls for attention, a case 
exactly in point, as plain and easy a case as you 
could desire. Here is Missouri in the Union, as « 
slave State, in open and avowed repudiation and 
violation of the conditions of her admission; con- 
ditions embraced in that precious “ Missouri Compro- 
mise” you are laboring to restore as a “ bulwark of 
freedom.” Had Congress any right to impose those 
conditions? Ifyou say No, then you give up your 
ground. If you say Yes, then enforce those con- 
ditions. Call on the North to put her out of the 
Union, till the conditions of her admission are ful- 
filled. When you shall have done or attempted 
this, you will at least have evinced your own ear- 
nest sincerity and confidence in your plan of “ lim- 
iting” and “ localizing” slavery, preventing its ‘ ex- 
tension” by “conditions of admission.” If no con- 
ditions of admission are binding or can be enforced, 
then conditions forbidding slavery are useless. If 
conditions are to be enforced, then enforce them. 
The country, North and South, the world, pro-slavery 
and anti-slavery, are watching to see what you will 
do, and how much confidence you really have in 
your own panacea of “ non-extension” by “ conditions 
of admission.” If it be a good medicine, administer 
it to the patient. If not, throw it away, and cease 
hawking it about the country. Which of your 
humerous editors, orators, or statesmen have pro- 
posed to administer it? 
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GERRIT SMITH—CUBA—MEXIOO. 





WE remember. that some of the political papers 
two or three years ago, either claimed Gerrit Smith 
as an advocate of Cuban annexation, or else accused 
him of being one. We took it for granted that 
the statement was one of the misrepresentations to 
which abolitionists have so frequently been exposed 
—that only a part of the story had been told—and 
that he was in favor of the annexation of Cuba only 
on condition of its coming in without slavery. And 
so we dismissed the rumor and had well-nigh forgot- 
‘ten that it ever had been. With the main body 
(as we doubt not) of Mr. Smith’s anti-slavery friends, 
we were suddenly startled and painfully impressed 
with his speech in Congress, June 27, on the Mexi- 
can treaty, as it appeared in the papers. 

Our first impression was that the published speech 
was from an imperfect or mutilated report of it, and 
looked for some corrected copy or explanation, that 
should give it an improved aspect., But we looked 
in vain. When it became a subject of newspaper 
comment, we looked for some response by Mr. Smith 
which should either correct. or modify its apparent 
import, or bring forward some strong reasons for his 
position. We have now before us that anticipated 
response in his letter to his constituents, on the oc 
casion of his resigning his seat in Congress. 

We have read it carefully, and can not, in candor, 
say that it is at all satisfactory to our own minds. 
It neither gives us any new impression of the import 
of his speech, nor any good reasons for its senti- 
ments and positions. We deeply deplore the pro- 
mulgation of such views at the present crisis, and 
especially their advocacy and dissemination by Gzr- 
rit Smita. We can not find it consistent with our 
sense of duty to say less than this. As conductors 
of a sheet devoted to the anti-slavery cause, and 
especially to the examination of views and measures 
adopted by friends of liberty, which we deem mis- 
taken and mischievous, we could not pass by in 
silence a proposal so adverse to all our principles of 
moral action and our estimates of moral cause and 
effect. 


We feel ourselves under an additional obligation 


to express fully and very strongly our protest against 


Mr. Smith’s views. He has long been understood 
to hold very nearly or substantially the same views 
of political reformatory action of which we were the 
still earlier advocates—the impropriety and imprac- 
ticability of confining political reform and progress 
to the one evil of slavery ; the necessity. of including 
the Post Office, homestead, land distribution, free- 
trade, and other reforms; the illegality of slavery ; 
its violation of the Constitution, and even (as ex- 
pressed in his Nebraska bill speech, so warmly com- 
mended by us) the Constitutional power of Con- 
gress (if not the immediate duty, as we insist) to 
prohibit slavery in all the States, There might 
therefore be some danger that our silence at this 
time might be construed into a tacit acquiescence in 
Mr. Smith’s present position, and the more so, as he 
makes an effort in his letter, to sustain himself by 
claiming to have been guided by some of these dis- 
tinctive “ beliefs” which he holds in common with 
ourselves and our associates. 

We wish it, therefore, to be well understood that 
our repudiation of the “one idea” policy does not 
tempt us to rely so exclusively on the one measure 
of a federal abolition of slavery where it exists, as 
to look with tolerance, still less with -fayor, upon 
such accessions of strength to the slave power as 
shall render a federal abolition of slavery for ever 
impossible! ‘Nor does it intline us so to magnify 

















the “one idea” of the right or the benefits of inter- 
national annexation and fusion, as to lose sight of 
heaven-established Jaws and conditions of political 
association. Neither does our repudiation of mere 
“ non-extension” as the sole panacea for slavery blind 
us to the moral wrong and the political suicide of 
admitting new slave States or territories—-We may 
revert to the subject again 
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TRUTH AND LIBERTY. 








“Awnp ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’—Joun 8 : 32, 

In other words—Men must know and obey the 
truth in order to attain or preserve their liberties. 

This doctrine of the Divine Teacher is of wider 
application and of deeper philosophical and prac- 
tical import than is commonly imagined. It is com- 
monly applied only to religious truth and to spiritual 
freedom in the human soul, which is, doubtless, its 
highest and chief meaning, while it includes and im- 
plies other truth and other freedom, as the greater 
includes the less, or as the higher is shadowed forth 
by its resemblance to the lower, wherein the same 
or a similar principle of the divine economy is to be 
noticed. Natural life and spiritual life, civil liberty 
and spiritual liberty, resemble each other.’ There 
are points of mutual connection as well as of com- 
parison between them. They come from the same 
divine bounty, and are bestowed in harmony with 
the same or similar divine laws. Truru lies at. the 
basis of all real tipErry, civil or spiritual, and is 
their indispensable support, just as TrutH every- 
where, whether in the world of matter, or of spirit, 
forms the basis and support of every thing healthful 
in human activity and existence. 

Mankind, from their inattention and want of 
reflection, ate apt to overlook, to forget, or even to 
deny all this. There are devout and ardent reli- 
gious persons who seem to account the time and the 
arrangements wasted and useless that are bestowed 
upon the attainment_of any comprehensive and exact 
views of the foundation truths of religion. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive what meaning or value such can 
place upon the Saviour’s words we have quoted. 
There are moralists, intent on great social reforms, 
philanthropists earnestly desirous of relieving human 
wretchedness, and especially, there are progressive 
politicians, proposing, in some way, the removal of 
political abuses, who have no idea of conforming 
their modes of activity to the great Truras and 
Laws which lie at the basis of human relations and 
activities. They pity as “impracticables,” or deride 
as “abstractionists,” those who count it essential to 
shape their measures in accordance with self-evident 


‘or demonstrable Trurus, acknowledged by all, or 


unassailable by any one; truths obviously controll- 
ing every thing in the domain of morals and poli- 
tics, as certainly as the laws of chemistry or of 
mechanism control every thing within their appro- 
priate spheres. ' 








' Tur Conronrace Movement 1n Tue Srate oF 
New-York, for the distribution of anti-slavery tracts, 
the sale of anti-slavery books, and the circulation of 
anti-slavery periodicals, etc., is doing a good work, 
and progressing finely. Bro. Ovip Myer, at Syra- 
cuse, is the general agent for the State. In quite a 
number of counties the friends of liberty are organ- 
ized for county operations, and employ a county col- 
porteur, who is partly sustained by commissions on 
sales and subscriptions to papers. The experiment 
deserves atrial in other States. Who will makea 
beginning ? Commissions on subscriptions to “ Tnx 
Jupiter” would amount to something. 


THE POWER: OF RADICAL TRUTH. 


Brotuer Goopsit; All sciences and all import- 

ant themes have fundamental principles which must 
be thoroughly understood, or no progress can be 
made in the investigation of those subjects, Theo- 
logy, law, medicine, mathematics, language, geology, 
botany, painting, music, etc., all contain an “A B 
C,” which must be made to the mind of the student 
“as familiar as household words,” or he can never 
excel in any of those departments of knowledge or 
art. 
- The great study of human rights forms no excep- 
tion to this rule; therefore, there are those who 
render thanks to God that you yet live to reiterate 
this needful and basis-trath, namely: All efforts to 
oppose slavery in any of its demands, while we 
indorse its rightfulness anywhere, or in any of its 
phases, will prove most mortifying failures. 

Such labors may be of some utility as experiments 
resulting in the clear demonstration of their own 
inefficiency and folly. Others may be warned by 
them against dashing on the same rocks. This is 
all the use that can be made of them; and as we 
have had as many shipwrecks of that sort as are 
needful for “practical business men,” if we are wise 
we shall cease to repeat such disastrous experiments. 
But there are those who are determined to repeat 
them. They flatter themselves that they occupy an 
anti-slavery position, while they are arranging to 
write on their banner the motto: “Resrore THE 
Missourt Compromise!” To restore that is to at- 
tempt to ratify slavery wherever it now exists. To 
restore that is to replace obstacles in the way of the 
ear of freedom, which we are glad have ‘been re- 
moved. ‘No thanks to 8. A. Douglas and his co- 
workers; “they meant not so, neither did their 
hearts think so,” but they have done a work which 
will aid the holy cause of the abolition of American 
slavery. 

Now, upon the impetus which is given, let us, the 
friends of the slave, repudiate a// compromises with 
slavery, and make full trial of the power of radical 
truth. Yours, 

Joseru R. Jounson. 

Wading River, L. I, Aug. 11, 1854. 

Our more distant readers may be interested to 
know that the writer of the preceding is well known 
in this State as an itinerating minister of the Gos- 
pel, (independent in his ecclesiastical relations,) 
making the anti-slavery theme, in its various aspects, 
the prominent subject of his discourses. He. will 
probably continue in that labor as Divine Provi- 
dence may open the field before him, and as approv- 
ing and cooperating friends may sustain him. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Massachusetts writes: «+ 
“Tt has been proposed in some quarters that anti- 
slavery men should go for the reélection of all those 
members of Congress who voted against the Ne- 
braska bill. There are two facts to be duly consid- 
ered in relation to that matter; one is, that several 
of these ‘ Anti-Nebraska’ members voted for the 
Fugitive-Slave bill and its kindred measures, and 
have ‘made no sign’ of repentance; the other is, 
that.if there should be no choice (as is probable) at 
the next Presidential election by the people, then 
the election of President devolves upon the Congres- 
sional. House of Representatives to be elected this 
year. Now, every sane abolitionist knows that 
any man who continues 4 connection with the 
‘Whig’ or ‘Democratic’ party is not to be trusted 











on this question.” . . 
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“4 BROADER PLATFORM.” 


Tux Free Presbyterian in noticing the speech of 
Judge Spalding at Columbus, Ohio, says : 

“ He remarked that ‘the Convention had not met for the 
construction of a Pittsburgh platform, but for a broader pur- 
pose.’ That broader was the narrowing down of 
that creed to the single point of opposition to the extension 
of slavery. This mode of widening a platform by cutting 
off both ends, is certainly a novel invention, worthy of 


our consolidated pro-slavery Federal Government) in 
case of foreign invasion. The spectacle of a Massa- 
chusetts yeomanry repressed by federal troops, will 
not many times intervene between the date of the 
rendition of Burns and such a period. In any sober 
and considerate view that can be taken, the present 
condition and prospects of American freedom present 
a clearer and stronger reason for a federal abolition of 





Yankee ingenuity. The object of the above remark was 


obvious, It was designed to pander to supposed prejudices | 


of Whigs and Democrats against the doctrine and positions | 
of the Free-Soilers. We say supposed prejudices, for we 
verily believe that, inthe mass of the Convention, no such | 


prejudices were felt. The Judge, we theught, imagined: 
their existence, and took this course to appease them.” 


How much the Pittsburgh platform included | 
beyond non-extension we will not now inquire, as | 
its position has been a matter of disputation. But 
we like the editor’s views of the so-called “ broader 
platforms.” They are quite too narrow for the hosts 
of liberty to stand upon. The platform of the Liberty 
party was narrowed down (not made broader) by the 
Free-Soil party, and the natural result is now seer 
in the tendency to narrow it down again. Judge 
Spalding seems not to have reached the end of the 
chapter. Our old friend Greeley, of the New-York 
Tribune, proposes to cut off (just at present) Judge 
Spalding’s plank of non-extension, narrowing it down 
to the restoration of the Missouri Compromise “ with- 
out any anti-slavery platform broader or narrower.” 
What the next proposal will be, time must deter- 
mine, but it can not be difficult to guess what will 
become of the friends of liberty, if they suffer them- 
selves to stand much longer upon any of this de- 
scription of “ broader platforms, whether broader or 
narrower.” | 

The truly “ broad platform” is broad enough for 
the rights of universal humanity and justice to stand 
upon, though it may fail of being broad enough to 
accommodate all descriptions of persons. 
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AN IMPORTANT THOUGHT. 


Tue Free West, Chicago, (edited by E. Goodman, 
H. Warren, and Z. Eastman,) in an article noticing 
favorably the American Jubilee, and giving some 
account of its positions, takes occasion to remark as 
follows: 


“We recollect when John Quincy Adams startled the 
members of Congress, both friends and opposers, with the 
intimation that an exigency might arise which would 
require the Federal Government to emancipate every slave 
in the country, as a measure of self-preservation against 
an invading foe. It might be argued that an exigency for 
the measure now exists, when the demands of slavery, from 
the very nature of the institution, can be satisfied-with 
nothing short of the extinction of that liberty for which 
our fathers bled.” | 


This idea is worthy of consideration and will bear 
expansion. Compare our present condition with that 
of a foreign invasion. A foreign foe might be kept 
off from our soil, or driven from it. Not so with 
Afherican slavery while it exists. The independence 
of our nation is little worth without the secured 
liberty of its inhabitants. Our conquest by a foreign 
civilized nation might not take away the safeguards 
of our personal rights which in many conquered 
provinces as well as dependent colonies are main- 
tained. Should we be conquered by a nation that 
had abolished slavery at home and throughout its 
foreign dominions, the change, instead of being a 
calamity, might rescue our “laboring population, 
bleached or unbleached” from the enslavement with 
which they are now threatened. 

In process of time, and in time not very far distant, 
it may be found that “a laboring population, bleach- 
ed or unbleached,” may become what McDuffie called 


them, “adangerous element,” (that is dangerous to 





slavery than is likely to be presented by foreign inva- 
sion, and the principle asserted by Mr. Adams, calls 
for a national suppression of American Havery, now, 
and without delay. 
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Tue stirring lines that follow, from Kingsley’s Ly- 
rics, have appeared in some of our exchange papers. 
They seem big with prophetic and fearful forebod- 
ings of the approaching doom of tyrants, whether in 
Britain or on the Eastern or Western continents. 
Yet they inspire sentiments of faith, hope, courage, 
manly endurance, and heroism. Some of the terms 
employed suggest ideas somewhat too military for 
the peace principles we have been nourishing. The 
poet must have been listening to the minstrelsy of 
the Hebrew bards of the Old Testament, whom he 
closely imitates. 


THE DAY OF THE LORD! 


The day of the Lord is at hand, at hand, 
The storms roll up the sky; 
A nation sleeps starving on heaps of gold, 
All dreamers toss and sigh. 
When the pain is sorest the child is born, 
And the day is darkest before the morn 
Of the day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, angels of God; 
Chivalry, Justice, and Truth: 
Come, for the Earth is grown coward and old; 
Come down and renew us her youth! 
Freedom, Self-sacrifice, Merey, and Love, 
Haste to the battle-field—stoop from above, 
To the day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, hounds of hell— 
Famine, and Plague, and War; 
Idleness, Bigotry, Cant, and Misrule, 
Gather—and fall in the snare! 
Hirelings and Mammonites—Pedants and Knaves— 








Crawl to the battle, or sneak to your graves, 
In the day of the Lord at hand. 


Who would sit down and whine for a lost Age of Gold 
While the Lord of all ages is here? 
True hearts will leap up at the trumpet of God, 
And those who can suffer can dare. 
Each past Age of Gold was an iron age too, 
And the meekest of saints may find stern work to do 
In the day of the Lord at hand. 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, &c., &c. 
In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 871. Price, $1.50, 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 

(From B. P. Aypevorre, D.D., late President of Woodward College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Professor of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy in the same. Published in the Cincinnati Gazette.) 

“THe Democracy or Curistianrry.—An able and original work. 
Itis easy to see that the great law of the Bible, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ forbids all oppression, guards the inalienable 
rights of man, and must, therefore, if impartially carried out, estab- 
lish popular governments everywhere. But our author, in a style 
very easy and forcible, and with an eminently Christian spirit, 
shows that this great law of the Bible was once embodied by Divine 
authority in a written constitution—that given to God’s ancient peo- 
ple, Israel. He examines this constitution very carefully, and shows 
that both in its provisions and its practical working, it was the 
purest democracy that the world ever witnessed. 


“Tocqueville had demonstrated, with rare ability, that the whole 





political and social current, om both sides of the Atlantic, was fayor- 


able to free institutions, and that republican government must ulti- 
mately and very speedily prevail. But an American citizen, the 
author of the work before us, proves that the Bible is at the 
foundation of all these free movements, and that Christianity, per- 
feetly obeyed, is itself perfect democracy. As Americans, we may 
then exultingly point not only to the wisdom of our forefathers, but 
he wisdom of God, as sustaining our political institutions, and 
pledged to their final triumph and universal extension.” 


[Letter to the author from Hon. Amasa WALKER, of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of State.) 
“ Boston, Dec. 31, 1851. 

“ Dear Sir: I have long wished to see the democracy of the Bible 
presented by some able writer in its true light. Your first volume of 
the ‘ Democracy of Christianity’ meets my desires fully, so far as the 
old dispensation is concerned, and I shall wait, with much impa- 
tience, for your second ‘volume, which, I suppose, will exhibit the 
still more striking democracy of the new. Genuine democracy [ 


I rejoice to see this great truth presented in the able and satisfactory 
manner you have thus far done; and should your second volume 
equal the first, (as I have no doubt it will,) I think all will agree that 
you have conferred a great benefit on the public. I am, very sin- 
cerely, yours, AMASA WALKER.” 


[From Professor IIupson, of Oberlin.) 

‘‘<*The Democracy of Christianity’ is a work which every one 
should read. Its object is to show that the Bible is the great charter 
of democracy—that its principles and precepts, as well asthe sympa- 
thies which it cultivates, and the spirit which it breathes, are all on 
the side of freedom. The book is one of thoughts and principles ; 
and those whe read it will find themselves brought face to face with 
jdeas which are of world-wide application, and of fundamental im- 
portance. We may agree or disagree with the author in some of 
his conclusions ; but the general scope of the work, and the spirit 
and tone of the discussion, will commend it to all who love original 
and independent thought. T. B. HUDSON.” 


(From E. Smitn, Wesleyan Minister, Mansfield, Ohio.) 
‘«T have read this work with pleasure and profit, and regard it asa 
thorough investigation of the very important subject of which it 
treats.” 





@From the New-York Tribune.) 

‘‘We have read the book through very attentively, and can bear 
testimony to its great ability, and the soundness of its principles. 
** * * The essay is a very able one, and well adapted, as Cob- 
bett used to say, for a THINKING people, and no fair-minded and intel- 
ligent reader can rise from a perusal of it without a higher apprecia- 
tion of the Mosaic code, and of true democratic principles.” 


{From the New-York Evangelist.}° 

“This work appears anonymously, but it discloses qualities of 
authorship of which the writer need not be ashamed. * * * He 
strikes at the root ofthe business at once. He traces the democratic 
principle, as it is mingled in all God’s provisions for the Patriarchs 
and the Israelites, in the clearest manner. His analysis of the ten 
dency and character of the Mosaic Institutes is particularly able. 
He discovers a degree of wisdom and benevolence in those provisions 
but little understood. We have never seen the political bearings 
and scope of the Mosaic law so strikingly portrayed. The present 
volume respects only the doctrines of the Old Testament. We hope 
the author will be encouraged to go on with the searching and im- 
partial examination.” 





Recommended also in the Boston Chronotype, and in many other 
periodicals. The second volume, now published, has received 
similar commendations. 


Il. 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY 
-A History of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view of 
the Slavery-question in the United States. Pp. 606, royal 12mo. 
Price, $1. - 

This work is designed to embody a great amount of historical in- 
formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference. 
It contains fifty chapters, on as many distinct topics, embracing the 
most important facts in the political and ecclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 
England and the United States, up to the present time; the divisions 
among American abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 
among them ; and closing with a brief discussion of the question, 
“What ought to be done?” The book is an abstract of several yo- 
lumes, besides the anti-slavery history of the last twenty years, a 
great part of which has never before been collected into any volume, 
but lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 
Contents anda copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reference 
to particular facts and to dates, when desirable. 


Til. 
THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 
Its Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions. 
and illustrative Facts. Pp. 430. 12mo. Price 75 cents, 
(From Hon. Witu1aM Jay-to the Author.) 

“Your analysis of the Slave-laws is yery able, and your exhibi- 
tion of their practical application by the Southern courts evinces 
great andcareful research. * * * It is more easy to make than 
to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs. 
Stowe's ; but your book is as impregnable against such a charge as 

Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositions and 
demonstrations. The book is not only true, but it is unques- 
tionably true.” 

IV. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTACLE 
TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 
A prize Tract of 24 pages. Price, $3 per 100 


Address WM. GOODELL, 48 Beekman street, New-York. 
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have for many years regarded as the offspring of Christianity ; and ° 
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